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Mustached bats, Pteronotus parnellii parnellii spend most of their lives in the dark and use their 
auditory system for acoustic communication as well as echolocation. The sound spectrograms of 
their communication sounds or “calls” revealed that this species produces a rich variety of calls. 
These calls consist of one or more of the 33 different types of discrete sounds or “syllables” that are 
emitted singly and/or in combination. These syllables can be further classified as 19 simple 
syllables, 14 composites, and three subsyllables. Simple syllables consist of characteristic geometric 
patterns of CF (constant frequency), FM (frequency modulation), and NB (noise burst) sounds that 
are defined quantitatively using statistical criteria. Composites consist of simple syllables or 
subsyllables conjoined without any silent interval. Most syllable types exhibit a large intrinsic 
variation in their physical structure compared to the stereotypic echolocation pulses. Syllable 
domains are defined on the basis of multiple parameters, although these can be collapsed onto three 
dimensions that capture 99% of the measured variation among different types of syllables. Temporal 


analysis of multisyllabic constructs reveals several syntactical rules for syllable transitions. 


PACS numbers: 43.80.Ka, 43.80.Jz 


INTRODUCTION 


For many species of microchiropteran bats that spend 
much of their life in the darkness of caves, sound is not only 
critical for echolocation but also for acoustic communication 
with distantly located conspecifics (Gould, 1977). Studies on 
acoustic communication in microchiropteran bats, e.g., Myo- 
tis lucifugus (Gould, 1971; Fenton, 1977), Antrozous pallidus 
(Brown 1976), Noctilio albiventris (Brown et al., 1983), 
Carollia perspicallata (Porter, 1979), Rhinolophus ferrume- 
quinum (Matsumura, 1979, 1981), and Tadarida brasiliensis 
(Balcombe, 1990) clearly show that bats, like many other 
mammals, rely heavily on acoustic signals for social interac- 
tions. Behavioral studies also indicate the existence of a 
complex social structure and strong group bonds in many 
species of bats (Bradbury, 1977; Fenton, 1985). Despite the 
tich knowledge of various sound patterns and their associ- 
ated behaviors in bats, there have been no quantitative treat- 
ments of the common acoustic patterns in their sounds. Such 
information may greatly facilitate our understanding of the 
construction and usage of complex communication sounds. 
In fact, knowledge of the natural variation in the different 
sound patterns is critical for any kind of rigorous study 
showing the association of particular sound patterns with 
specific behavioral repertoires. Thus it is known that in non- 
human primates one variant of a sound pattern is rarely used 
in more than two different social situations (Gautier, 1974; 
Green, 1975; Pola and Snowdon, 1975; Eisenberg, 1976; 
Snowdon, 1982). 

Knowing the natural range of variation of different types 
of communication sounds is also useful for generating natu- 
ral and synthetic variants as stimuli for studying the neural 
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processing of communication sounds. This aspect of the 
study of communication sounds has been investigated only 
in a few nonmammalian species, e.g., the white-crowned 
sparrow (Margoliash, 1983), zebra finch (Margoliash and 
Fortune, 1992), and the leopard frog (Fuzessery and Feng, 
1983), and a single mammalian species, namely, the squirrel 
monkey (Wollberg and Newman, 1972; Winter and Funken- 
stein, 1973; Newman and Wollberg, 1973a,b; Newman, 
1979). Other mammalian species, e.g., the humpback whale 
(Payne and McVay, 1971), bottlenose dolphin (Sales and 
Pye, 1974), mouse (Ehret, 1989), and several primate species 
(Sutton, 1979; Snowdon ef al., 1982), in which extensive 
field work and acoustic analysis of communication sounds 
has been performed, are either unsuitable or have been gen- 
erally neglected with respect to in-depth studies of the neural 
processing of communication sounds. Alternatively, in those 
species in which the neurobiology of the auditory system is 
relatively well studied, e.g., the mouse, chinchilla, gerbil, or 
cat, the behavioral and neurophysiological aspects of acous- 
tic communication have not been addressed. 

Our aim was to analyze the structure of communication 
sounds (hereafter, “calls”) of the mustached bat for exten- 
sive neurophysiological studies of call processing. Our study 
also constitutes a first step toward future behavioral studies 
of acoustic communication as well as investigations of the 
mechanisms of vocalization and perception of calls in this 
species. We chose the mustached bat, Pteronotus parnellii 
parnellii, because its auditory system is the best understood 
neurophysiologically among mammals (see reviews by Suga, 
1984, 1990; Pollak and Cassedy, 1989). We performed a sta- 
tistical analysis of the physical structure of calls and also 
developed a classification scheme. We categorized the calls 
according to this scheme, quantified variations in their spec- 
tral components and described the temporal patterns of asso- 
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FIG. 1. (a) Schematic of the setup for recording vocalizations from bats 
flying and roosting in a colony in the flight room. (b) Flow chart of equip- 
ment and methodology used for recording calls of bats. 


ciation or “syntax” (see Snowdon, 1982; Marler and Peters, 
1989) of a variety of acoustic elements. 


I. MATERIALS AND METHODS 
A. Acquisition and maintenance of bats 


Sixty-five (41 males and 24 females) adult mustached 
bats, Pteronotus parnellii parnellii, were collected from 
Windsor Cave located in Jamaica and kept in a flight room 
(1.2 mX2.1 mX4.6 m). Two inverted clay flower pots coated 
with cement and fixed on the roof of a flight room served as 
roosting sites for the bats. The flight room was maintained at 
a relative humidity level of 55% and a temperature of 28 ° to 
30 °C. The bats hung on the inner surface of the pots most of 
the time and fed on meal worms and drank water from trays 
placed at the corners of the room. 


B. Recording and analysis of calls 


After about one month of captivity, i.e., after the bats 
became accustomed to the new environment and food, the 
calls of mustached bats were recorded over a six month pe- 
riod [Fig. 1(a)]. Recordings of calls were obtained from two 
populations of bats acquired annually from the same cave 
over two consecutive years. A broadband microphone 
(QMC; S-200), a bandpass filter (2-100 kHz), and a tape 
recorder (TEAC SR-31DF or RACAL ST0705) with a flat 
frequency response between 2 and 100 kHz were used for 
recording the calls [Fig. 1(b)]. To minimize the effect of head 
aim on variations in the recorded signals, the microphone 
was positioned approximately 60 cm from the center of the 
pot and directed toward the center of the bat colony. The 
sensitivity of the recording apparatus was optimized for re- 
cording single calls of roosting bats. An infrared video cam- 
era and an industrial grade video recorder were used for 
monitoring the physical condition of the bats and for future 
correlation of behaviors with call types. Variability in the 
calls recorded from flying bats was controlled by restricting 
the recording periods to short times when flying activity was 
minimal, as observed on the video monitor. However, to 
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TABLE I. Mean values of acoustic parameters for “constant frequency (CF) 
type” of syllables. 
Parameter TCFs 


QCFI sQCF tQCF 


38.38 302.43 11.10 14.11 
30.39 7.92 861 8.94 


Overall syllable duration (ms) 

Frequency of fundamental (f0) in kHz 
Peak frequency of fundamental (kHz) 30.39 8.20 861 8.94 
Frequency of predominant harmonic (kHz) 60.78 7.92 8.61 8.94 
% frequency modulation in harmonics 2.13 3.60 0.00 18.04 
Max. depth of freq. modulation for fO (kHz) 0.65 0.28 0.00 3.20 
Rate of frequency modulation (max. kHz/ms) 0.01 0.00 0.00 1.01 


identify calls that might be produced during flight, separate 
recordings were also obtained during those times of the day, 
e.g., late evening, when flying activity was maximal. Audio 
and video recorders were synchronized to enable accurate 
cross reference of the two inputs by digital meters of both 
machines. 

Since the spectra of many calls from different bats were 
cluttered with a continuous stream of orientation sounds 
(echolocation pulses), we also recorded the calls from an 
isolated group of two or three bats placed in an echo- 
attenuated cage. Combinations of bats in these groups in- 
cluded two males, one male and one female, and two males 
and one female. Calls were not emitted by single isolated 
bats, although these bats emitted echolocation pulses. 

The recorded calls were digitized and analyzed using the 
RTS™ and SIGNAL™ programs (Engineering Design Inc.) 
running on an 80486 CPU (Intel Corp.). The tape recorded 
calls were first scanned by playing back at one fourth of the 
original speed into an audio monitor and into the computer 
so that RTS generated running spectrograms of these sounds. 
This allowed simultaneous audio and visual inspection of the 
calls. The sampling rate of the A/D board was 250 kHz. This 
enabled storage of up to a 1.1-s-long signal on the display 
screen and in the random access memory of the computer for 
on-line analysis. The frequency and time windows were ad- 
justed to optimize the identification of the fundamental fre- 
quency and harmonics in the calls. Further analysis was per- 
formed by slowed down playback of calls for making 
measurements (see Table I) from the screen with a cross- 
hairs cursor. A hard copy of the screen display was obtained 
using a 300-dpi laser printer and the digitized wave form was 
also stored as a SIGNAL file for archiving. Finally, represen- 
tative examples of calls and call segments were played back 
at normal speed and digitized using SIGNAL. 


C. Classification and statistical analyses of syllables 


Our classification scheme for calls was based on quan- 
titative descriptions of the sound spectrograms. Our analyses 
were neither constrained nor influenced by the observable 
behaviors. The richness of the overall repertoire of calls is 
difficult to assess by observation of the emitter in a specific 
behavioral context. However, a large sample of the calls ob- 
tained at different times from a colony of animals in a semi- 
natural environment can be used to identify the structural 
elements (syllables) and their combinations. Values of indi- 
vidual parameters characterizing syllables within calls were 
entered into a database and the classification of syllables was 
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statistically tested and modified on the basis of these results. 
The frequency distributions of different parameters obtained 
from a sample of 20 to 30 examples of each syllable type 
were tested for normality. At least six examples were ana- 
lyzed for syllable types that were uncommon. Bimodally dis- 
tributed parameters, such as the duration of a constant fre- 
quency (CF), the rate of downward sweep of a frequency 
modulated (FM), and the rate of oscillation of a sinusoidal 
FM (SFM) sound, were analyzed and used to identify simple 
syllables within composites. The final classification scheme 
was analyzed further using multivariate analysis procedures 
to test for the “goodness of fit” and to define the parametric 
boundaries (decision domains) of the syllable types repre- 
sented by the multiple dimensions (up to 14). 

Discriminant analysis was used to test for goodness of fit 
between the given classification scheme and the grouping of 
syllables as predicted by the model. Discriminant analysis 
assumes that the distribution of the measured parameters is 
known, that the data fit a multivariate model and tests the 
multivariate general linear hypothesis for a given set of vari- 
ables and predefined groups using a multiple analysis of vari- 
ance (MANOVA) procedure (Hand, 1981; McLachlan, 
1992). This procedure generates probability density func- 
tions for the various parameters in each group which are used 
to calculate the probability of misclassification and the pre- 
dicted group (type) of each syllable used in the quantification 
procedure. We, therefore, first plotted the distributions of the 
various parameters characterizing the sound spectrograms. If 
the chosen parameters showed a close fit to either a normal 
or a half-normal frequency distribution, their values were 
included in a database that was used to perform discriminant 
analysis with “syllable type” as the significant factor ac- 
counting for most of the variation. 

Discriminant analysis was used to generate quantitative 
tules, which were used for assigning a syllable to an old or a 
new group. The strategy of stepwise backward elimination 
was used to arrive at the “‘best-fitting” model. After pooling 
all the measured variables, poor predictors were removed 
from the model and good predictors allowed to reenter the 
model until a given subset of variables provided the best fit. 
The test procedure generated a matrix of the syllables in 
which rows represented the predefined groups and columns 
represented the predicted groups. The final results of this 
tabulation showed an excellent fit for most of the predefined 
syllable types. 

We employed the principal components model of factor 
analysis to view the internal relationship between the differ- 
ent parameters of syllables. The goal of principal compo- 
nents analysis is to separate the highly correlated from the 
less well correlated parameters and to account for the corre- 
lations in terms of a small number, preferably two or three 
hypothetical variables or factors. The principal components 
analysis was based on a factor model which generates a new 
set of hypothetical variables that have the property of being 
uncorrelated. All principal components are needed to repro- 
duce accurately the correlation coefficients of the original 
variables (Williams, 1978). The correlation matrix was gen- 
erated from a rectangular data set consisting of values for the 
parameters of syllable duration, fundamental frequency, pre- 
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dominant (most intense) harmonic, percent frequency modu- 
lation of the harmonics, FM rate, and sweep direction, which 
was arbitrarily encoded (e.g., 0 for constant frequency, 1 for 
downsweep, 2 for oscillation, and 3 for upsweep). 

We used multidimensional scaling (MDS) as an inde- 
pendent procedure for studying the relationships between 
different syllable types. The MDS procedure evaluated the 
correlation of syllable types on the basis of sample means of 
nine variables (these variables were predominant bandwidth, 
i.e., peak frequencies in the power spectrum showing at least 
a 12-dB higher level than the background, FM-FM delay, 
and peak frequency in a FM, in addition to the ones listed for 
principal components analysis). The advantage of MDS is 
that it is a nonparametric procedure and does not make any 
assumptions regarding normality of the frequency distribu- 
tions of each variable (Dunteman, 1984). This procedure pro- 
duces configurations of points obtained by transforming sets 
of similarity and dissimilarity measures into distances. The 
coordinates of the configuration are arbitrary in the sense of 
being only defined up to a central dilation (a uniform expan- 
sion or contraction along the coordinate axes), and a rotation, 
as these transformations in no way effect the monotonicity 
measure of “goodness of fit.” “Goodness of fit” is assessed 
in terms of the degree of monotonicity between the observed 
similarity measures and the interpoint distances of the repro- 
duced configuration. 

The probability of syllable pairing within call segments 
was based on a matrix generated by examining the type and 
frequency of occurrence of consecutive syllable pairs. Over 
3000 syllable pairs were examined using RTS. Each syllable 
was assigned to one of the previously defined syllable types 
on the basis of its spectral structure. The probability of pair- 
ing different syllable types was normalized to the total 
(paired and unpaired) emissions of that type. The results 
were represented as a set of histograms. 


D. Terminology and taxonomical considerations 


We do not yet have a behavioral basis for defining non- 
echolocation sounds as calls. However, in retrospect, we use 
“calls” as the general term for describing communication 
sounds for the following three reasons: 

(1) Bats emit these sounds frequently in the presence of 
one or more conspecifics and rarely when isolated. The calls 
produced by one bat are directed specifically toward another; 
some call types are frequently associated with stereotypic 
body movements, especially wing flicking. 

(2) The syllables in these calls are similar to those found 
in many calls produced by other chiropteran species (Brad- 
bury, 1977; Porter, 1977). Bats’ calls are high in frequency 
and short in duration compared to the calls of nonbat species, 
but the patterns of their sound spectrograms are strikingly 
similar to the calls of many other species, including primates 
(Newman and Wollberg, 1973a; Boinski, 1991). 

(3) All of the complex sounds can be decomposed into 
one or more of 33 types of discrete acoustic units. These may 
be used in combination or independently in different calls. 
This type of structural organization is a common feature of 
communication sounds of birds (Kroodsma, 1977) and other 
species, as well as of human speech. 
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FIG. 2. (a) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of calls recorded from a colony of bats in the flight room. Spectra of a simple syllable and a syllable train 
are labeled. A stream of echolocation pulses (indicated by an arrow) frequently clutters the recording of calls. (b) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms 
of an over 1 s long, uncluttered sequence, consisting mostly of simple syllables, of a dialogue between two males as evidenced by head orientation and mouth 
openings recorded on video. These calls were emitted when three bats (two males and a female) were placed in a small cage. The segment labeled as a phrase 
is most likely emitted by a single bat because of no overlap and a more or less constant silent interval between different types of syllables. 


Calls are distinct from echolocation pulses in their spec- 
tra, amplitude envelopes, duration and in the temporal pat- 
tern of emission [arrow in Fig. 2(a) shows spectra of echolo- 
cation pulses overlapping with calls emitted by other bats in 
the colony; for an example of the amplitude envelope of an 
echolocation pulse see Fig. 3(a)]. The echolocation pulses 
are highly stereotyped because these properties are con- 
strained by the principles of sonar. On the other hand, calls 
are spectrally diverse and each syllable type exhibits inherent 
variation in its amplitude modulation and spectral content 
from one emission to another, i.e., calls are not suitable for 
the functions of echolocation. 

We use the following terminology for describing the 
structural elements in the calls of the mustached bat. Syl- 
lable: A discrete part of a call which is surrounded by periods 
of silence [e.g., see Fig. 2(a)]. By this definition, a syllable in 
a bat call is equivalent to a syllable in a bird song 
(Kroodsma, 1977). Syllables emitted singly constitute a 
monosyllabic call. In mustached bats, with a few exceptions, 
a syllable is from 3 to up to 100 ms long. Syllables are 
further classified as being either “simple syllables,” “subsyl- 
lables,” or “composites.” A simple syllable consists of a 
single predominant sound element such as a CF, an FM, or a 
noise burst (NB). A subsyllable is a short segment which is 
not emitted independently but occurs always in combination 
with other components in a composite. A subsyllable can be 
potentially reclassified as a simple syllable, if there is evi- 
dence that it is emitted independently. A composite consists 
of a sequence of two or more types of distinct components, 
each representing a simple CF, NB, or FM pattern, combined 
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together without any intervening silent interval. As discussed 
later, each component in a composite corresponds to either a 
simple syllable or a subsyllable. 

All sounds showing a significant modulation (>20% 
peak to peak) of any harmonic are “FM” sounds, whereas 
those having <20% peak-to-peak modulation are labeled as 
“CF” sounds. This boundary was established on the basis of 
a bimodal distribution obtained after pooling data on percent 
frequency modulation for all simple syllables. A noise-burst 
(“NB”) is defined as a sound which shows no clear funda- 
mental frequency and no clear harmonic structure in its spec- 
tral composition (the term noise-burst does not imply Gauss- 
ian noise in the sound signal). Simple syllables are named 
according to the predominant sound type (i.e., CF, FM, or 
NB) in each syllable. The CF, FM, or NB abbreviation is 
preceded by a one word description of the geometric pattern 
of the sound. This prefix is used to define a second charac- 
teristic feature of the spectrogram, e.g., “RFM” for “rippled 
FM” and “DFM” for “downward FM.” A lower case prefix 
is used to further define the three letter abbreviation for a 
sound spectrogram in the frequency domain, e.g., “dRFM” 
for “descending RFM.” 

Another characteristic feature that can be used to distin- 
guish different syllable types is syllable duration. If the du- 
ration of the syllable is <50 ms, it is labeled as short, oth- 
erwise it is categorized as long. This boundary was also 
determined by examining the pooled frequency distribution 
of the duration parameter in all simple syllables regardless of 
type. A suffix, “s” for short and “1” for long may be in- 
cluded in the i to define the syllable in the time 
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FIG. 3. (a) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of echolocation pulses. (b) Schematic of the spectral components in a pulse and echo pair. (c)—(f) Sound 
spectrograms and sound envelop patterns of the four CF type of simple syllables emitted by the mustached bat. Note the clear difference in spectral and 
temporal patterns between pulses and calls (TCFs is similar ta the CF portion of an echolocation pulse). 


domain. However, a three letter combination with either a 
prefix or a suffix attached was sufficient for distinguishing 
between the mustached bat’s simple syllables. Composites 
are named as sequential hyphenated combinations of the ab- 
breviations of simple syllables and subsyllables. 

A sequence of simple syllables and/or composites were 
further grouped into high level constructs. These are defined 
as follows. 

Syllable train: A train of syllables of the same type (iso- 
syllables) in which the silent period between syllables is not 
longer than the syllable duration [see Fig. 2(a)]. 

Phrase: A segment taken from a sequence of two or 
more syllables emitted by a single bat, in which the silent 
period between any two syllables is roughly similar and may 
be longer than the duration of any one syllable, but is always 
less than the total duration of the two syllables surrounding a 
silent interval [Fig. 2(b)]. Phrases usually consist of different 
types of syllables and may be equated to the phrase or “seg- 
ment” in a bird song (Kroodsma, 1977; Marler and Peters, 
1988). 

Monologue: A series of phrases and/or syllable trains 
emitted by a single bat and punctuated by one or more silent 
intervals of variable duration. The duration of the silent in- 
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terval between phrases is longer than the silent intervals 
within a phrase or a syllable train. 

Dialogue: A combination of phrases that are emitted by 
two or more bats in a vocal exchange [see Fig. 2(b)]. 


il. RESULTS 


Calls of the mustached bat consist of complex sequences 
of a rich variety of acoustic elements that are dramatically 
different from the stereotypic echolocation pulses. This dif- 
ference is especially evident in calls recorded from a colony 
of bats in a flight room [Fig. 2(a)]. Even when two or three 
bats are placed in a cage in a soundproof room, monologues 
and dialogues are frequently recorded [Fig. 2(b)]. The call 
sequence shown in Fig. 2(b) was associated with a confron- 
tation resulting from the attempt of one male to place himself 
between another male and a female. The audio recordings 
were synchronized with video data on mouth opening and 
closure to confirm the participation of both bats in a commu- 
nication episode and further helped to correlate a particular 
communication sound with the behavior of a bat emitting 
that sound. Examples of the complex, heterogeneous compo- 
sition of calls presented here, however, suggest that at this 
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TABLE II. Mean values of acoustic parameters for “noise burst (NB) type” 
of syllables. 


Parameter NNBs NNBIi rBNB 
Overall syllable duration (ms) 6.80 325.26 88.00 
Base frequency in kHz 6.72 6.80 5.07 


Center frequency of predominant band (kHz) 12.50 16.01 8.30 


Peak frequency in overall band (kHz) 12.50 25.23 66.72 
% scatter of center frequency 82.71 116.61 347.25 
10.36 18.43 26.96 


Max. bandwidth (kHz) 


early stage of studies on this species’ acoustic communica- 
tion, structural analysis is more important than detailed stud- 
ies of the behavioral correlates of calls. The results of the 
structural analysis are the focus of this report. 

Our a priori classification of acoustic units in calls into 
several different categories was based upon the patterns of 
the sound spectrogram. For a more quantitative estimate, 
however, we used multivariate statistical techniques to esti- 
mate the multidimensional boundaries of each type of simple 
syllable and to reclassify them, if necessary. This allowed us 
to not only classify syllables into distinct types, but also to 
assign new syllables to either previously defined or new 
groups. We quantitatively defined each type of syllable by 
measuring several parameters (e.g. duration, predominant 
harmonic frequencies or frequency bands, number of har- 
monics, the rate and depth of frequency and amplitude 
modulations, etc.) of syllables obtained from the spectral 
analysis of a sample of over 300 syllables. This sample was 
chosen from a qualitative examination of over 2000 syllables 
on the basis of the “clarity” of their spectra with regard to 
persisting echoes and overlap of sounds emitted simulta- 
neously by two or more bats. These data, obtained either 
from bats in a colony or from isolated groups of bats placed 
in an echo-attenuated cage, were used to calculate the means, 
standard deviations and the range of variation of each param- 
eter of a syllable and to further characterize and categorize 
each type of syllable. According to our scheme, simple syl- 
lables are grouped according to the types of predominant 
sound components, i.e., CF, FM, or noise bursts, and further 
classified according to additional features of the sound spec- 
trogram. Quantitative data for parameters characterizing each 
type of simple syllable are presentcu in Tables I, II, and III. A 
list of abbreviations along with reference to illustrations, 
wherever applicable, is provided in the Appendix. In the first 
section, all of the simple syllables are described. This is fol- 


TABLE III. Mean values of acoustic parameters for upward and downward 
FM syllable types. 


Parameter bUFM bDFM cDFM 
Overall syllable duration (ms) 27.45 7.55 3.71 
Frequency of fundamental (f0) in kHz 23.04 12.17 24.00 
Peak of fundamental frequency (kHz) 28.14 16.34 31.33 
Frequency of predominant harmonic (kHz) 46.07 12.17 48.00 
% frequency modulation in harmonics 59.86 50.17 46.98.33 
Max. FM depth for f0 (kHz) 10.20 8.34 14.66 


FM sweep rate in fO (max. kHz/ms) 0.96 1.14 4.29 
Delay between consecutive FM sweeps (ms) = — 32.68 9.33 
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lowed by a detailed statistical analyses of the inherent varia- 
tion within and among the different types of simple syllables 
in order to determine the boundaries of their spectral param- 
eters. The inter-relationship between syllable types is visual- 
ized using the statistical technique of MDS. Finally, compos- 
ites are described and shown to consist of two or more 
distinct components. Most of these components are similar to 
the simple syllables that are emitted independently. Transi- 
tion analysis of syllable pairs within phrases reveals that 
phrases are constructed from rule-based combinations of syl- 
lables. 


A. Classification and description of simple syllables 


1. Constant frequency (CF) syllables 


CF syllables can be grouped into two categories; those 
that are true CF (TCF) and those that are quasi-CF (QCF). In 
TCF syllables, the frequency does not vary more than 10% 
over at least 80% of the syllable duration. In QCF syllables, 
the frequency modulation ranges between 10% and 20%. In 
the mustached bat, TCF syllables consists of one type, 
namely, short TCF (TCFs) and QCF consists of three types, 
namely, short QCF (QCFs), long QCF (QCFI), and trapezoi- 
dal QCF (tQCF). QCFs and QCFI are distinguished primarily 
on the basis of syllable duration and tQCF is characterized 
by the shape of its sound spectrogram. The parameters of 
each syllable are presented in Table I and examples of sound 
spectrograms are shown in Fig. 3. A brief description of each 
type follows (see Table I for a quantitative comparison). 

a. TCFs. This syllable is very similar to the CF com- 
ponent of the echolocation signal [Fig. 3(c)]. It is short (38.4 
+8.7 ms; n=29) with respect to communication sounds, but 
is longer than the echolocation CF. The example shown is a 
relatively long TCF. This echolocation pulse-like CF syllable 
has a mean fundamental frequency of 30.4 kHz with 3 har- 
monics and a peak to peak frequency modulation of <2%. It 
consists of at least three harmonics; the second harmonic 
near 60 kHz is the most intense as in the echolocation pulse 
CF. The fundamental of TCFs is 12 dB weaker than the 
second harmonic; whereas in the echolocation pulse CF, it is 
34-36 dB weaker than the second harmonic. 

b. QCFs. This syllable is very short (11.0+3.2 ms; 
n=10). The fundamental at 8.6+1.6 kHz (n=10) is the 
most intense, whereas the second harmonic is typically 10 
dB lower (Fig. 3(d)1]. Higher-order harmonics show a trend 
of decreasing intensities (approximately 4 dB per octave for 
each successive harmonic). It consists of 6—8 harmonics al- 
though the highest frequency of QCFs is ~65 kHz, but the 
predominant (highest intensity) components (in this case, 
about 20 dB more intense than the fundamental) hardly go 
beyond 30 kHz. 

c. QCFI. This syllable is very long (302.4+197.4 ms; 
n=30) in contrast to the QCFs and shows a significantly 
greater amount of modulation (about 3.5%) than TCFs. The 
mean of the fundamental frequency is about 8 kHz and the 
number of harmonics range from 3 to 7 so that its bandwidth 
rarely extends beyond 60 kHz [Fig. 3(e)]. Typically, only the 
first three harmonics are strong. A QCFI train may consist of 
a series of up to 7 or 8 QCFI syllables and is nearly 1 s long 
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with an intersyllable silent interval of a few ms [Fig. 3(f)]. To 
the human ear, this sounds as a short melodious whistle. 

d. tQCF. This syllable is characterized by a ramped 
increment in frequency during its initiation and a similar 
ramped decline in frequency prior to termination [Fig. 
3(d)2]. The middle plateau portion constitutes over 80% of 
the duration of the syllable. Other than the ramped “step-up 
step-down” pattern, this syllable is very similar to QCFs in 
its duration (14.1+4.1 ms; n=9), fundamental (8.9+1.0 
kHz; n=9), and energy distribution over different harmon- 
ics. The overall bandwidth, i.e., number of harmonics is usu- 
ally restricted to about half the number observed in QCFs. 


2. Noise burst (NB) syllables 


NB syllables consist of narrow-band (NNB) and broad- 
band (BNB) noise bursts. NNB shows a predominant band- 
width of <20% of the value of the center frequency, whereas 
BNB shows a predominant bandwidth of >20% of the value 
of its center frequency. NNB’s may be either short (NNBs) 
or long (NNBI). Three types of NB’s are frequently emitted 
namely, short NNB (NNBs), long NNB (NNBI) and rectan- 
gular BNB (rBNB). A quantitative comparison of the impor- 
tant parameters is shown in Table II. 

a. NNBs. This syllable is very short (6.8+2.8 ms; 
n=10) [Fig. 4(a)]. It has an initial bandwidth of about 10 
kHz which gradually decreases to less than 1 kHz. 

b. NNBI. This syllable is long (325.3+176.5 ms; 
n=23) and has peak energy below 20 kHz [Fig. 4(b)]. The 
overall bandwidth of this signal varies from 13 to 25 kHz. 

c. rBNB. This is a broadband, short duration (mean 
length of 88 ms) noise burst which sometimes has a few 
cycles of intermittent sinusoidal frequency modulation em- 
bedded within the noise [Fig. 4(c)]. BNB is further charac- 
terized by a filled rectangular shape of the sound spectro- 
gram. This distinguishes it from the trapezoidal and other 
shapes of BNB’s observed in other species. 


3. Frequency-modulated (FM) syllables 


FM sounds comprise the largest variety of syllable 
types. In FM syllables, frequency varies by >20% of the 
mean frequency of a single harmonic. Frequency modula- 
tions can be predominantly unidirectional (upwards or down- 
wards) or bidirectional. Unidirectional FM is defined as an 
FM that sweeps in one direction >80% of the total depth of 
the FM sweep and any FM in the opposite direction must not 
last for >50% of the total duration of the syllable. 

On the basis of sweep direction, FM sounds are grouped 
into seven different categories. The first two categories 
named as, (1) upward FM (UFM), (2) downward FM (DFM) 
are unidirectional, whereas the remaining five, namely, (3) 
arched FM (AFM), (4) humped FM (HFM), (5) rippled FM 
(RFM), (6) sinusoidal FM (SFM), and (7) wrinkled FM 
(WFM), are bidirectional. Except for UFM and HFM, all 
other categories are further divided into two syllable types. 
The sole examples of UFM and HFM are the bent UFM 
(bUFM) and single HFM (sHFM), respectively. 
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FIG. 4. Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of the three noise-burst 
(NB) type of simple syllables emitted by the mustached bat. 


4. Upward frequency modulation (UFM) 

a. bUFM. This sole type of the UFM category consists 
of syllables which are 27.4+8.0 ms (n= 11) long and have 3 
to 4 harmonics [Table III, Fig. 5(a)]. The fundamental fre- 
quency in bUFM sweeps upward asymptotically from below 
20 to nearly 30 kHz. Frequently, the second harmonic in a 
bUFM may terminate in a small but sustained downward 
sweep lasting from about 5 to 20 ms, so that the duration of 
the consistent portion of bUFM is about 15 ms. The short 
terminal FM sweeps down from near 30 to roughly 25 kHz. 
This downward sweeping component (a small terminal dip) 
is usually attenuated by at least 50 dB in the fundamental and 
third harmonic. 
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FIG. 5. Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of the eight FM type of simple syllables emitted by the mustached bat. cDFM and dRFM are labeled as 
“echolocation pulse-like” syllables, whereas sAFM, dAFM, and TCFs (see Fig. 3) are labeled as “pulse CF-like” syllables. 


5. Downward frequency modulation (DFM) 


Two types of DFM syllables namely, (i) bent DFM 
(bDFM), and (ii) checked DFM (cDFM) were recorded. A 
quantitative comparison of these is provided in Table III. 

a. bDFM. This syllable is very short (7.5+1.7 ms; 
n=31) and is always emitted as a train of 4 to 5 syllables 
[Fig. 5(b)]. The fundamental frequency sweeps down from 
about 20 to 10 kHz and has 4 to 6 harmonics. The sound 
spectrogram is characterized by a reduction in the bandwidth 
in the relatively flat second half of the downward sweep. 

b. cDFM. This is the shortest FM syllable (3.7+1.1 ms; 
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n=27). It always occurs in a train of 5 to 10 syllables [Fig. 
5(c)]. Each syllable has a 1- to 2-ms-long upward FM seg- 
ment prior to a deep, linear downward FM sweep so that its 
sound spectrogram appears as an inverted check mark. The 
presence of harmonics at 30, 60, and 90 kHz makes it similar 
to the “terminal buzz” of a sequence of echolocation pulses 
emitted during the terminal phase of insect pursuit. As in the 
echolocation pulse, the second harmonic predominates, but 
the fundamental and second harmonic are only 10 and 3 dB 
weaker, respectively than the second harmonic. This syllable 
is emitted in nonflying situations. 
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TABLE IV. Mean values of acoustic parameters for arched, humped, and rippled FM syllable types. 


Parameter sAFM dAFM sHFM fRFM dRFM 
Overall syllable duration (ms) 27.33 49.67 13.43 72.15 57.93 
Frequency of fundamental (f0) in kHz 28.07 29.48 15.95 13.68 28.64 
Peak of fundamental frequency (kHz) 29.50 30.57 23.14 19.64 30.55 
Frequency of predominant harmonic (kHz) 56.13 58.97 46.28 13.68 57.27 
% frequency modulation in harmonics 12.76 8.50 89.90) 54.84 30.56 
Max. FM depth for f0 (kHz) 3.22 217 14.38 11.16 8.75 
FM sweep rate in fO (max. kHz/ms) 0.40 0.64 2.56 3.33 4.95 
Delay between consecutive FM sweeps (ms) - - 32.22 5.96 7.15 


6. Arched frequency modulation (AFM) 


AFM consists of (i) single AFM (sAFM), and (ii) double 
AFM (dAFM). As the name implies, the number of arches is 
the only feature that distinguishes these two types of AFM 
syllables. 

a. sSAFM. This is a short duration (27.3+8.4 ms; n=6) 
FM syllable in which the fundamental frequency gradually 
increases from approximately 28 to 31 kHz and then simi- 
larly decreases [Fig. 5(d)]. The duration of the upsweep in a 
syllable was generally similar to that of the downsweep. 
Four harmonics are usually observed with the second har- 
monic in the 60-kHz region being predominant. 

b. dAFM. This syllable is also a short (49.7+13.4 ms; 
n=6) frequency-modulated syllable whose spectrogram 
shows a sequence of two shallow arches with a small dip 
near the middle or at about two-thirds of the duration of the 
syllable [Fig. 5(e) arrow]. dAFM can be nearly twice as long 
as SAFM. The peak and fundamental frequencies are very 
similar to those of sAFM. Four harmonics are usually ob- 
served, with a predominant second harmonic. Although 
bUFM, sAFM, and dAFM may appear to be spectrally simi- 
lar, they are statistically different in that the fundamental of 
the bUFM typically starts at about 10 kHz lower than that of 
the sAFM and dAFM. Also, TCFs may be attached to bUFM 
but not to sAFM or dAFM. 


7. Humped frequency modulation (HFM) 


a. SHFM. This syllable is short 13.4+2.4 ms (n=30). 
In sHFM, a small initial upsweep is followed by a large 
downsweep with a “hump” at about 25 kHz [Table IV, Fig. 
5(f)]. The downsweep terminates near 10 kHz (mean of 8.8 
kHz +1.0, s.d.). Occasionally a short plateau portion is 
present in the middle of the downsweep. This syllable is 
frequently emitted as a train of 3 to 4 isosyllables. The total 
number of harmonics also varies from 3 to 4. 


8. Rippled frequency modulation (RFM) 


RFM consists of descending RFM syllables (4RFM)} and 
fixed RFM syllables (f(RFM). Quantitative data for different 
parameters of these syllables are presented in Table IV. 

a. dRFM. The spectrogram of this syllable shows a 
sequence of ripples with a gradation in the depth of the 
downward frequency modulation so that the depth of the 
downward sweep increases with each cycle [Fig. 5(g)]. The 
final downsweep in the second (predominant) harmonic has a 
depth of about 15 kHz and sweeps downward at a rate of 
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nearly 5 kHz/ms. This syllable typically shows three har- 
monics and the peak of the fundamental frequency is near 30 
kHz. dRFM frequently occurs as a train of variable length 
(57.9+22.8 ms; n= 30) syllables. The number of ripples dic- 
tates the total duration of each syllable. 

b. fRFM. fRFM also shows a sequence of oscillations 
or ripples, where the ripples resemble a rectified sinusoidal 
or a quasicycloid function [Fig. 5(h)]. The amplitude of the 
fundamental is higher than other harmonics by about 50 dB. 
The mean frequency level in the ripples of the fundamental 
is fixed at about 15 kHz. The peak and trough frequencies of 
the ripples are about 10 to 25 kHz and the valley time is 
relatively short. The ripples may show an increase in magni- 
tude toward the end of the syllable. The mean duration of the 
entire syllable is 72.1+13.4 ms (n=13). The mean of the 
overall bandwidth of the call is 45 kHz but the predominant 
bandwidth is limited to 10 kHz. The rate of the frequency 
oscillation at about 160 Hz is significantly higher than that of 
dRFM, although the FM sweep rate at approximately 3 
kHz/ms in the fundamental is significantly lower than that of 
dRFM. 


9. Sinusoidal frequency modulation (SFM) 


SFM consists of fixed SFM syllables (f{SFM) and quasi- 
SFM syllables (qSFM). fSFM shows different gradations of 
“noisiness” in the SFM pattern, whereas qSFM contains 
short QCFs segments inserted at different loci within the 
SFM pattern. Other features of these syllable types are quan- 
titatively compared in Table V and briefly described below. 

a. fSFM. This is relatively long (89.5+11.7 ms; n=17) 
and shows sinusoidal frequency modulation at a rate of 195.2 
+15.6 Hz [Fig. 6(a)]. “Fixed” implies a relatively small 
overall variation in the depth and rate of oscillations. The 
fundamental frequency is relatively low (12.8+1.3 kHz). 
The number of harmonics is highly variable. The mean over- 
all bandwidth is 66 kHz, whereas the predominant bandwidth 
is limited to 30 kHz. Bandwidth and duration characteristics 
were therefore similar to rBNB, which may be considered an 
extreme variant of a noisy fSFM. Unlike rBNB, in fSFM 
amplitude modulation was pronounced. 

b. qSFM. This syllable consists of sinusoidal frequency 
modulations similar to fSFM (duration=76.4+9.0 ms and 
fundamental frequency = 11.6+0.3 kHz; n=5). However, the 
rate of frequency modulation within a single syllable may 
vary and the sinusoidally frequency modulated pattern may 
be ramped upward or downward or interrupted by short OCF 
segments [Fig. 6(b)]. The average rate of oscillation (192.7 
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TABLE V. Mean values of parameters for sinusoidal and wrinkled FM syllable types and echolocation pulses. 


Parameter 


Overall syllable duration (ms) 

Frequency of fundamental (f0) in kHz 
Peak of fundamental frequency (kHz) 
Frequency of predominant harmonic (kHz) 
% frequency modulation harmonics 

Max. FM depth for fO (kHz) 

FM sweep rate in fO (max. kHz/ms) 

Delay between consecutive FM sweeps (ms) 


+6.8 Hz) is not significantly different from fSFM. No con- 
sistent feature of this SFM pattern can be elucidated from the 
limited number of syllables available for analysis. qSFM, 
therefore, is structurally one of the most polymorphic syl- 
lables. 


10. Wrinkled frequency modulation (WFM) 


“Wrinkling” refers to an irregular frequency modulation 
as seen in the sound spectrogram. WFM syllables consist of 
two types: (i) short WFM (WFMs), and (ii) long WFM 
(WFMI). These are briefly described below and the mean 
values of various parameters measured for these syllable 
types are listed in Table V. 

a. WFMs. This is short in duration (19.1+6.0 ms; 
n=29) and is emitted as a train of 4 to 22 syllables [Fig. 
6(c)]. WFMs has several harmonics and shows a mean over- 
all bandwidth of 59 kHz and a predominant bandwidth of 24 
kHz. It shows an irregular pattern of frequency modulations. 
However, syllable duration, fundamental frequency and the 
percent frequency modulation of the harmonics are very 
similar. 

b. WFMI. Unlike other simple syllables, WFMI is a 
heterogeneous group of medium to long duration syllables 
showing a relatively shallow wrinkling over a mean duration 
of 154.6+52.9 ms (n=11). Parameters defining WFMI ex- 
hibit large variation from the mean. The example shown in 
Fig. 6(d) is somewhat atypical in the overall pattern of 
modulation and is shown because it was the only one avail- 
able whose spectrogram was not cluttered with echolocation 
signals. Most syllables showed either an overall rise or a fall 
in the mean frequency of the harmonics. It is important to 
note that all members of this type (except the one illustrated) 
were recorded from bats in a large colony in the flight room. 


B. Internal relationships of syllable parameters: 
Principal components analysis 


Discriminant analysis provides statistical validation for a 
classification and allocation scheme for each example of a 
syllable type, but cannot show the overall inter-relationship 
of multiple parameters obtained by pooling samples of all 
syllable types. The distribution of the mean values of two 
parameters (fundamental and predominant frequencies) is 
shown in Fig. 7(a) and (b), respectively. With the exception 
of TCFs, the fundamental frequencies of all CF syllables and 
predominant frequencies of NB syllables are much lower 
(<20 kHz) than that of echolocation pulses. FM syllables 
show somewhat higher fundamentals (between 10 and 30 
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fSFM qSFM WFMI WFMs Pulse 
89.53 76.40 154.60 19.10 20.00 
9.21 11.62 7.97 7.01 26.60 
11.22 15.19 9.67 8.58 29.47 
42.82 61.47 42.36 41.40 21.58 
18.41 11.62 8.63 14.01 53.20 
4.03 7.15 2.88 3.01 5.74 
1.57 1.48 0.05 1.28 1.99 
5.12 5.23 = 4.90 12.00 


kHz), although the lowest frequencies in these FM syllables 
are lower than 24 kHz, which corresponds to the terminal 
frequency of the downsweep in an echolocation pulse. TCFs, 
sAFM, dAFM, and dRFM have similar mean fundamental 
and predominant frequencies as echolocation pulses, whereas 
cDFM shows a similar pattern with a slightly lower funda- 
mental. cDFM and dRFM are labeled as “echolocation 
pulse-like” syllables, and TCFs, sAFM, and dAFM are la- 
beled as “pulse-CF-like”’ syllables. 

To view the grouping of simple syllabic variants as a 
function of all of the measured parameters, we employed 
principal components analysis of a multivariate model, in 
which six parameters were included (these parameters were 
syllable duration, fundamental frequency, normalized percent 
FM of harmonics, FM rate, predominant frequency, and 
sweep direction). Two-dimensional plots of the first and the 
second or third principal components showed the relative 
scatter of all variants. We superimposed the discriminant 
classification scheme onto the scatter plots so that each quan- 
tified example of a syllable is allocated to a syllable group or 
type denoted by a different symbol or letter of the alphabet. 
Assuming a Gaussian distribution, bivariate confidence inter- 
vals are drawn at the 75% confidence level on the centroids 
of the scatter plot. The ellipse produced for each syllable 
type is centered on the sample means of the two factors and 
is shown for the first and second and first and third principal 
components in Fig. 8(a) and (b), respectively. Its major axis 
is determined by the unbiased sample standard deviations on 
each axis, and its orientation is determined by the sample 
Pearson correlation between factors plotted on the ¥ and Y 
axes. The orientation, overlap and size of the ellipses reflects 
the intergroup separation and the inherent variation within 
each syllable-type as represented in the multidimensional 
space. It should be pointed out that a small scatter for some 
of the syllables (e.g., TCFs) may result from a relatively 
small sample. Placement of syllable types along the first 
principal component does not follow the ordering of any 
single parameter and is probably associated with a combina- 
tion of several frequency parameters. The placement of syl- 
lable types along the second and third principal components 
suggests that these components are primarily associated with 
syllable duration and sweep direction, respectively. 

This procedure accommodated nearly 80% of the varia- 
tion in three dimensions and about 68% of the variation in 
two dimensions. A “scree”? plot revealed that three- 
dimensional (-component) solutions are satisfactory. Our 
data show that in general, the CF type of sounds are more 
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FIG. 6. Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of the four, sinusoidal and 
wrinkled, FM type of simple syllables emitted by the mustached bat. 
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tightly clustered than the broadband and FM type of sounds, 
perhaps because fewer independent variables are involved. 
For example, FM depth and rate are virtually absent in the 
CF type of syllables. Thus TCFs, QCFs, and tQCF are the 
most tightly clustered syllable types, whereas QCF is some- 
what loosely clustered along the second and third principal 
components, primarily because of the large variability in the 
duration parameter of this syllable type. The first two princi- 
pal components account for most of the variation in cDFM, 
whereas bUFM and fRFM are loosely organized along all 
three component axes. NNBI shows the largest overall dis- 
persion among the noise-burst type of syllables. Among the 
FM type of syllables, WFMs shows very tight grouping 
along all three component axes. The multivariate analysis 
also shows that several of the measured parameters covary, 
e.g., fundamental frequency and sweep direction are more 
closely correlated to each other than with the overall duration 
and percent modulation. 

Fortuitously, in one recording from two bats the fSFM 
was frequently emitted by a single bat and provided a means 
for analyzing one of the possible sources of acoustic variabil- 
ity within a syllable type. The results indicate that much of 
the variation in fSFM can be accounted for by the variability 
of sounds produced by the same bat (Table VI). However, a 
large standard deviation of parameters in the monosyllabic 
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FIG. 8. (a) Top pannel: Bivariate sample ellipsoids drawn at the 75% con- 
fidence interval based on scatter plots of the first two principal components 
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fSFM calls of a single bat may partly result from the smaller 
sample (n= 11) available from a single bat compared to the 
large sample (n=31) available from several bats in the 
colony. Only one parameter, the variability in the percent 
frequency modulation of harmonics was larger for numbers 
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FIG. 9. A histogram of the sample standard deviations of several param- 
eters, labeled on the x axis, of an echolocation pulse compared to two 
“echolocationlike” syllables (dRFM, cDFM), and TCFs. 


pooled from several bats as compared to those obtained from 
a single bat. 

Data on echolocation pulses obtained from previous 
studies (Fitzpatrick et al., 1991) were included in the scatter 
plot of the first and second or third principal components for 
a comparison of the two types of species-specific sounds 
produced by the mustached bat. An extremely tight plot of a 
sample of 50 echolocation pulses, indicated by the arrow in 
Fig. 8(a) and (b), clearly demonstrated the stereotypic nature 
of the echolocation signals relative to calls. Echolocation 
pulses appear adjacent to dRFM, which is spectrally similar 
to an echolocation pulse. TCFs, sAFM and dAFM also con- 
tain pulse CF-like components and were also plotted in the 
three-dimensional neighborhood of echolocation pulses. The 
difference in variation between echolocation pulses and syl- 
lables is further illustrated by the bar chart in Fig. 9, where 
the standard deviation for eight different parameters for 


TABLE VI. Variation in the acoustic parameters in fSFM produced by a single bat and that produced by many bats. 











One bat Many bats 

Syllable descriptor Mean +S.E. Range Mean +S.E. Range 
1. Overall syllable duration (ms) 89.53 11.75 66.0=109.0 66.85 7.15 55.5-76.5 
2. Frequency of fundamental (f0) in kHz 9.21 2.15 6.4-13.3 12.84 1.34 10.14-15.79 
3. Peak of fundamental frequency (kHz) 11.22 2.87 7.4-17.5 16.70 1.45 14.1-19.9 
4. Frequency of predominant harmonic (kHz) 18.41 4.30 12.8-26.6 12.84 1.34 10.1-15.8 
5. % frequency modulation in harmonics 42.82 9.73 26.0-63.0 59.54 ` 14.82 21.7-91.4 
6. SFM rate (cycles/s) 195.18 15.60 180.0-247.0 188.23 8.53 161.0—200.0 
7. Overall bandwidth (kHz) 60.24 18.37 30.3-86.0 42.78 6.55 34.0-62.1 
8. Max. FM depth for f0 (kHz) 4.03 1.58 1.9-8.4 7.55 1.89 3.4-12.5 
9. FM sweep rate (max. kHz/ms) 1.57 0.63 0.7-3.4 1.42 0.37 0.6-2.4 

10. Upward sweep duration (rise time; ms) 2.58 0.18 2.0-2.8 5.32 0.27 5.0-6.2 
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FIG. 10. Multidimensionally scaled (MDS) configuration of syllable types and echolocation pulses obtained from mean values of nine parameters, with no 
missing values. The third dimension is represented by a contour plot. Spectrograms for most syllable types are also shown around the perimeter of the MDS 
plot. All unlabeled spectrograms around the perimeter of the MDS plot are drawn to the same scale as WFMI. Spectrograms for the echolocation pulse (also 
included in the model) and dRFM are shown at the center of the contour plot. Note the separation of CF and CF-like syllables from FM syllables. 


echolocation pulses are compared with that for dRFM and 
pulse CF-syllables, namely, TCFs, sAFM, and dAFM. 


C. Multidimensional scaling (MDS) of syllables types 


Principal components analysis shows the association be- 
tween syllables as a function of the relationship between the 
hypothetical parameters generated from multivariate data. In 
other words, each syllable is plotted on the basis of multiple 
parameters regardless of its affiliation to a group, and dis- 
crete measures of intergroup distances cannot be calculated 
from this analysis alone. In Fig. 8(a) and (b), a classification 
scheme based on multivariate discriminant analysis is super- 
imposed on these plots to give a general idea of the relation- 
ship between syllable types. For example, from the principal 
components analysis alone, it is not clear if in a multidimen- 
sional space, dRFM is closer to cDFM than to WFMs. In 
fact, dRFM is close to cCDFM with respect to its predominant 
frequency and the depth of the downward sweeping FM, but 
is closer to fRFM in other dimensions such as fundamental 
frequency, syllable duration and FM rate. Similarly, one may 
question whether WFMs is spectrally closer to SHFM than to 
bDFM and if so, by how much. 
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For MDS of simple syllables, we used the mean values 
for each parameter of all syllable types to calculate the maxi- 
mal distances between each syllable type and utilized this 
distance data to generate a three-dimensional plot. Amplitude 
modulation, although pronounced for some syllables, was 
not used in the categorization scheme nor quantified for this 
analysis because their amplitude envelops exhibited summa- 
tion effects in the background of echolocation sounds, even 
though their spectra were distinct enough to be quantified. 
The fit of configuration distances to original data was ex- 
tremely close, as evidenced by the low coefficient of alien 
ation (Kruskal, 1964) and a clean Shephard diagram (Wilkin- 
son, 1990). Fitting a monotonic regression function in two 
dimensions captured 89% of the variation between syllables 
types, whereas fitting the same function in three dimensions 
captured over 99% of the intertype variation (Fig. 10). MDS 
revealed a roughly circular configuration of syllable types in 
the first two dimensions. Addition of a third dimension rep- 
resented by a contour plot, revealed a shallow bowl-shaped 
configuration with the central region representing the bottom 
of the bowl. This helped to further discriminate between 
types that were plotted relatively close to each other in the 
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first two dimensions. The MDS configuration generally sepa- 
rated syllable types with a predominant CF component from 
those containing noise-bursts or an FM component. NNBI, 
however, was placed closer to {SFM and fRFM than to rBNB 
or NNBs. Furthermore, scaling of multivariate data to one 
dimension gave the following sequence of syllable types: 
QCFs, QCFI, TCFs, dAFM, sAFM, tOQCF, WFMI, bUFM, 
bDFM, dRFM, sHFM, cDFM, WFMs, fSFM, qSFM, fRFM, 
NNBs, rBNB, and NNBI. This ordering of syllable types is 
useful for experimental studies where all syllable types have 
to be systematically delivered in a sequence. 


D. Composites 


Composite syllables or “composites” are made up of 
two or more distinct components that are combined without 
an intervening silent interval. Altogether, we have identified 
14 different types of composites. Of these, two composites 
consist of a combination of three distinct components. In the 
remaining three composites, however, one of the syllables is 
a subsyllable, i.e., it cannot be categorized as a simple syl- 
lable. 

The different types of composites are named according 
to the empirically established combination of simple syl- 
lables and abbreviated accordingly. For the purposes of de- 
scription these are grouped according to the sequence in 
which the basic types of sounds are combined. Thus, there 
are three CF-FM, five FM-CF, three FM-FM, one NB-FM, 
one FM-NB, and one FM-FM-CF type of combination in the 
composites (Figs. 11 and 12). These are described below. 


1. CF-FM combinations 


The three composites included in this category contain 
combinations of a subsyllable and a simple syllable. These 
composites are named as QCFl-paraboloid UFM syllable 
(QCFI-pUFM), QCFl-paraboloid DFM syllable (QCFI- 
pDFM), and QCFl-bent UFM syllable (QCFI-bUFM). 

a. QCFI-pDFM. This is a long (105.7£7.5 ms; n=4) 
composite consisting of a flat QCFI-like component followed 
by a 21% downward modulation of the fundamental fre- 
quency in the pDFM subsyllable [Fig. 11(a)]. The initial and 
terminal frequencies are similar, but toward the end of the 
composite the frequency transiently dips down by nearly 2 
kHz. The total duration of a pDFM subsyllable is only about 
12 ms. 

b. QCFl-pUFM. The mean duration (122.6+44.8 ms; 
n=7) of this composite is not significantly different from 
that of QCFI-pDFM. The spectrogram of this composite ap- 
pears as a mirror image of QCFI-pDFM in that it shows a 
20% upward modulation at the termination of the QCF-like 
component [Fig. 11(b)]. This terminal portion comprises the 
pUFM subsyllable. pUFM is about 18 ms long and is con- 
sidered as a subsyllable because it is emitted only in combi- 
nation. Its parametric boundaries show little or no overlap 
with those of bUFM. The mean terminal frequency is about 1 
kHz higher than the initial frequency, although the peak fre- 
quency is over 2 kHz above the initial frequency. 

c. QCFI-bUFM. This composite is emitted quite fre- 
quently so that 19 acoustically uncluttered examples were 
available for quantitative analyses [Fig. 11(c)]. The total du- 
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FIG. 11. (a) and (b) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of composites 
containing combinations of a CF component followed by an FM subsyllable. 
(c) CF-FM composite consisting of two simple syllables. (d) Sound envelop 
pattern and spectrogram of a composite consisting of a FM subsyllable and 
QCFI. Simple syllables in the composites are indicated only by their abbre- 
viations. 
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FIG. 12. (a)—-(g) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of composites containing two components, each ot which corresponds to a simple syllable. (h) 
Sound envelop pattern and spectrogram of an example of a composite containing three components. The {SFM and bUFM-TCFs components of this composite 


overlap from 55 to approximately 85 ms. 


ration of this composite ranges from 79 to 340 ms. This large 
variation in duration is largely due to the QCFI component, 
which as a simple syllable also shows a great degree of 
variation in duration. The ascending rate of the bUFM com- 
ponent is about half that of the simple syllable form of 
bUFM. The mean terminal frequency in the bUFM in this 
combination is also lower than the peak frequency because 
of the inverted “U-like” shape of bUFM present in some of 
these composites. The bUFM component, therefore, is some- 
what modified from the simple syllable form of bUFM and 
may represent one extreme of graded modifications of 
bUFM. 
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2. FM-CF combinations 


FM-CF combinations are the most frequent types of 
combinations found in composites. This category consists of 
five types: gDFM-QCFI, bUFM-TCFs, fSFM-QCFs, fSFM- 
tQCF, and sHFM-QCFs. Of these, gDFM-QCFI is the only 
one containing a subsyllable, namely the gliding DFM 
(gDFM). The other composites are combinations of simple 
syllables. The construction of each composite is further de- 
scribed in terms of the parameters of its components. 

a. gDFM-QCFI. This :omposite has a QCFl-like com- 
ponent preceded by a downward hyperbolic glide (gDFM) 
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FIG. 13. (a) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of examples of simple syllables and composites with a missing band of energy (spectral notch) in the 


30-kHz region. (b) Overlaid power spectra of the same five syllables. 


from an initial frequency of about 20 to approximately 8 kHz 
in the fundamental [Fig. 11(d)]. Since the downward glide 
component is not emitted independently, it is regarded as a 
subsyllable. The downward glide averaged 11 ms, which 
gave a mean rate of downsweep of 1 kHz per ms. This rate of 
downward glide matches most closely to that of bDFM, al- 
though the latter is always emitted as a train of much shorter 
syllables. The mean overall duration of this composite is 
75.2+12.3 ms (n=12). The fundamental is the predominant 
frequency in this relatively uncommon composite. 

b. bUFM-TCFs. This composite starts with an upward 
FM (bUFM) and continues as a long plateau, which corre- 
sponds to a ““TCFs-like” component [Fig. 12(a)]. To verify 
the presence of bUFM and TCFs components in this com- 
posite, we used several statistical tests for different param- 
eters. Bimodality in the statistical distribution of the duration 
of the downward-sweeping/plateau portions in bUFM-TCFs 
and the independent existence of TCFs [see Fig. 3(c)] with a 
duration similar to the plateau portion of this composite were 
strong clues of its composition. Also, the duration of the 
TCFs component, although quite variable, roughly fitted a 
normal distribution. The bUFM component may be regarded 
as one extreme of a graded modification of bUFM since the 
spectrum of the bUFM component does not show the small 
dip at the terminal portion of the simple syllable form of 
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bUFM. Also, the mean duration of this composite is about 35 
ms (n=9), which is more than twice the mean duration of 
the consistent portion of bUFM. 

c. fSFM-QCFs. This is a commonly emitted (n=28) 
composite with a relatively variable pattern of the quasi-CF 
component. The QCFs component in this composite is al- 
ways shorter than the fSFM component. The mean overall 
duration of this composite [second syllable in a phrase 
shown in Fig. 14(a)] is 90 ms with the variation ranging from 
a low of 44 ms and high of 128 ms. The fSFM component 
makes up about three fourths of this length and shows a 
coefficient of variation that is approximately half that of the 
QCFs component. 

d. sHFM-QCFs. These types of composites were nearly 
30 ms (n=6) long and the CF portion constituted about 
two-thirds of this duration, i.e., nearly 20 ms [Fig. 12(b)]. 
The fundamental at 8.6+0.9 kHz of the QCFs portion 
closely matches that of the QCFs emitted independently. 

e. fSFM-tQCF. The mean overall duration of fSFM- 
tOCF is found to be 90 ms, three-fourths of which is devoted 
to the {SFM component [Fig. 12(c)]. The duration of the 
tQCF component is relatively constant. SHFM-QCFs and 
fSFM-tOCF were the least commonly emitted among the 
different types of composites. 
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FIG. 14. (a) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of syllables within a phrase emitted by one bat. Note the variations in the terminal phase of a succession 
of £SFM and qSFM syllables in a phrase. (b) Sound envelop patterns and spectrograms of a complex phrase consisting of a sequence of simple syllables and 


composites emitted by another bat. 


3. FM-FM combinations 


We observed three types of FM-FM combinations in 
composites. Based on the similarity of their components to 
the previously defined simple syllables, the FM-FM compos- 
ites are abbreviated as dRFM-cDFM, fSFM-bUFM, and 
sHFM-fSFM. 

a. dRFM-cDFM. This composite may be easily mis- 
classified as a cDFM alone, because cDFM is normally emit- 
ted as a train of closely spaced syllables [Fig. 12(d)]. Also, 
the fundamental frequency and energy distribution over the 
harmonics of cDFM closely matches that of dRFM so that a 
transition from one to the other is not apparent at first glance. 
A close examination, however, reveals a clear combination 
of two simple syllables. In the composite, dRFM is generally 
shorter than its simple syllabic form and consists of two or 
three ripples that are followed by a train of cDFM’s. 

b. fSFM-bUFM. This is the most commonly emitted 
FM-FM composite. Both the fSFM and bUFM components 
were quite characteristic of the simple fSFM and bUFM 
emitted independently. This composite is not shown sepa- 
rately but is included in its trisyllabic fSFM-bUFM-TCFs 
form (see below). The overall mean duration of this combi- 
nation is about 50 ms with a wide range of variation, from 19 
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to 138 ms (1 =38). Of this, over two-thirds is generally de- 
voted to the {SFM component. 

c. SHFM-{SFM. This is regarded as putative composite 
type because of a lack of sufficient examples for its statistical 
characterization [Fig. 12(e)]. Both examples of this compos- 
ite type are approximately 95 ms long. although the maxi- 
mum frequency modulation of harmonics of sHFM varies 
from 34% to 63%. 


4. NB-FM combinations 

a. rBNB-{SFM. This composite [Fig. 12(f)] may be eas- 
ily misclassified as a {SFM, since several examples of fSFM 
show an intrinsic noisiness. Discriminant analysis, however, 
helped to identify two types of noisiness in fSFM. The spec- 
trograms of some fSFM syllables show a background noisi- 
ness throughout, whereas other show a distinct transition 
from a broadband noisy component to a clean fSFM. Syl- 
lables showing the latter transition were reclassified as BNB- 
{SFM composites as the rBNB component can be clearly 
distinguished and always precedes the fSFM components 
alone. The duration of this composite matches that of SFM 
and the rBNB components and like rBNB and fSFM, typi- 
cally exhibits pronounced amplitude modulations. 
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5. FM-NB combinations 

a. fRFM-NNBI. The fRFM-NNBI is a relatively long 
composite with an overall mean duration of about 200 ms, 
more than half of which is made up of a tail of a NNBI-like 
component [Fig. 12(g)]. In our a priori classification scheme, 
the fRFM component was included in the fSFM category. 
However, statistical analysis of various parameters showed 
several examples to deviate from the median at the lo or 2a 
levels and multivariate discriminant analysis misclassified 
several examples in this category. This prompted a dissocia- 
tion of a previously large heterogeneous fSFM group into 
two additional types of syllables, namely the simple fRFM 
and f{RFM-NNBI. The duration of the fRFM component in 
fRFM-NNBI is more or less fixed, whereas the NNBI com- 
ponent itself can be longer than some of the short fRFM- 
NNBI composites. The fRFM component contains three to 
five harmonics which extend above the bandwidth of the 
NNBI component. 


6. FM-FM-CF combinations 


a. fSFM-bUFM-TCFs. This multicomponent composite 
consists of three simple syllables combined into one compos- 
ite [Fig. 12(h)]. Usually the bUFM-TCFs sequence follows 
the fSFM component, although in at least four examples, the 
{SFM component continued for several milliseconds after the 
initiation of the bDUFM-TCFs sequence. In this case, the 
fSFM component itself terminates in a QCFs-like segment 
during the TCFs phase of the composite. The overall syllable 
duration ranges from 49 to 104 ms and the duration of the 
bUFM and TCFs components range from 4 to 22 and 2 to 38 
ms, respectively. 


7. Spectral modification of syllables 


Mustached bats can introduce a spectral notch or anti- 
resonance in the 30-kHz region of a simple syllable or a 
composite. Several examples of different syllables for this 
type of spectral filtering are provided in Fig. 13. Our record- 
ings suggest that this notch can be introduced voluntarily 
within almost any syllable. Thus, examples of monosyllabic 
calls shown with a notch were also observed without the 
notch (see Figs. 3 to 6). The exact location and width of this 
notch may vary by up to 5 kHz, depending upon the syllable 
type being modified or other physical variables associated 
with a vocalization. 


8. Phrases 


Phrases can be based upon modifications of one class of 
syllable types, e.g., SFM, or consist of a combination of 
entirely different types of syllables. One of the most interest- 
ing phrases recorded was a series of 5 {SFM/qSFM variants, 
which were very similar to each other except for a small 
though distinct modification of the terminal phase [Fig. 
14(a)]. Notice the consistent silent intervals between differ- 
ent syllables within a phrase. Another sequence of syllables 
in a phrase is illustrated in Fig. 14(b) to show that a phrase 
may consist of both simple syllables and composites. Both 
these uncluttered phrases recorded from two or three bats 
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FIG. 15. Jittered density and box plots to show the distribution and range, 
respectively, of (a) the fundamentals, (b) predominant frequencies, (c) per- 
cent frequency modulation of the harmonics, and (d) syllable duration, in 
bUFM, and in the corresponding parameters of the bUFM component in 
several composites. The large overlap of the distributions of similar param- 
eters in bUFM and the bUFM component in different composites is evi- 
dence of “phoneticlike” syntax (see Snowdon, 1982) for construction of 
composites. a=bUFM alone; t=bUFM-TCFs; s=bUFM-TCFs; st=fSFM- 
bUFM-TCEFs; /=QCFI-bUFM. See Fig. 7 for additional explanation of the 
plots. 


placed in a small cage illustrate the variety of sound combi- 
nations used for acoustic communication in mustached bats. 


9. Syntax and transition analysis 


As is evident from the previous description, composites 
represent structural combinations of simple syllables. To 
show this statistically, we used mid-range box plots to com- 
pare the overall range of several parameters of simple syl- 
lables with the corresponding components in a composite. 
The variation in four parameters of bUFM when emitted as a 
simple syllable and as a component of several composites is 
shown in the form of jittered density plots overlaid on box 
plots showing the mid range of each parameter [Fig. 15(a) to 
(d)]. This simple syllable shows no significant difference in 
its mean of the fundamental and predominant frequencies, 
the normalized frequency modulation and duration within 
different combinations. All combinations, however, do show 
a relatively large range of normal variation of the different 
parameters. Similar results were also obtained for fSFM, 
which is also a common component in several composites. 
Only the duration of the fSFM component within fSFM- 
TCFs and the tricomponent fSFM-bUFM-TCFs is signifi- 
cantly smaller than in the simple syllabic form of f{SFM. In 
general, the majority of parameters of the components within 
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FIG. 16. (a) Three-dimensional bar chart showing the probability of produc- 
tion of different types of compasites. The data are normalized for recordings 
made over a period of one hour from 65 bats in a colony. (b) Three- 
dimensional bar chart of a transition analysis consisting of dissimilar syl- 
lables pairs to show the probabilities with which one syllable follows an- 
other. The first syllable in the pair is shown on the left-hand side of the 
horizontal matrix of syllable pairs. Columns for syllable pairs in which the 
preceding syllable is (i) CF type are shown as solid black, (ii) NB type are 
cross hatched, (iii) FM type are stippled, and (iv) composites are shown as 
solid white. 


eleven composites are statistically similar to those of the 
simple syllables emitted independently. Therefore, these 
composites can be regarded as combinations of simple syl- 
lables or simple syllable-like components. Figure 16(a) 
shows the construction and relative rates of vocalization of 
different types of composites observed in a sample analyzed 
using RTS. Of the 342 possible disyllabic combinations in 
composites, however, less than 15 have been recorded so far, 
suggesting the presence of strong constraints on the use of 
simple syllables as components of composites. 

Transition analysis was performed to identify another 
form of syntax, namely, the associations between sequential 
syllable pairs, i.e., syllables in a phrase. Syllables were con- 
sidered to be paired if the silent interval between two syl- 
lables was less than the combined duration of the two syl- 
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FIG. 17. Stacked histograms showing the rate of production of single syl- 
lables, the total number of paired heterosyllabic combinations in a phrase, 
and paired isosyllabic combinations. bÞDDFM, sHFM, and WFMs are virtually 
never vocalized singly and cDFM is emitted as a single syllable for <10% 
of its vocalizations. These data were obtained from a colony of 65 bats. 


lables surrounding the silent interval. The results are 
summarized in three dimensions, where the frequency of se- 
quential transitions between any two syllables are shown as 
columns on a base representing the transition matrix [Fig. 
16(b)]. Combinations of repeated syllables of the same type 
(isosyllables) normally lying on the diagonal have been 
omitted for purposes of clarity. 

Transition analysis shows that heterosyllabic combina- 
tions occur for less than 30% of the total emissions of a 
syllable type. In other words, syllables are generally emitted 
either in isolation or as repetitions in a train. Of the ones that 
are paired within a phrase, composites are more frequently 
paired with after a simple syllable rather than a composite. 
Thus gDFM-OCFI most frequently precedes QCFI, although 
occasionally it does follow QCFI-bUFM. Two exceptions to 
this are the QCFI-pUFM and QCFI-bUFM to gDFM-QCFI 
transitions; interestingly, the composites associated with 
these transitions consist of a QCFI combined with a subsyl- 
lable. Other common transitions include QCFs to NNBs, 
dRFM to cDFM, and QCFs to gDFM-QCFI. On the whole, 
nearly all syllables show transitions to or from another syl- 
lable, although the relative frequency of transition for several 
syllables is small. However, it is important to note that of the 
1056 possible heterosyllabic pairs, less than 70 seem to be 
actually used in a phrase. 


10. Rate of syllable pairing and production 

We analyzed a sample of over 3000 syllables to estimate 
the relative rates of syllable pairing and absolute numbers of 
syllable emissions in 1 h (Fig. 17). The rate of emission of 
different types of syllables were measured by counting syl- 
lables identified on the basis of their spectrograms using 
RTS. These data are pooled from three separate sound re- 
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cording sessions from the colony of bats at different times of 
the day and night. TCFs is not included in this analysis as 
this was difficult to identify within the clutter of echolocation 
sounds emitted by conspecifics in the colony. For the same 
reason, results of other pulse CF-like syllables, i.e., sAFM, 
dAFM, and cDFM are probably underestimates of their total 
rate of production. 

A stacked histogram is used to show the frequency with 
which syllables are emitted singly, as part of a train (isosyl- 
labic sequence) and in a phrase (heterosyllabic sequence). 
NNBs shows a nearly 90% probability of being emitted 
alone and is vocalized singly more frequently than any other 
syllable. Among others, syllables which are vocalized very 
frequently also show a high probability of being emitted as a 
train. bDFM is the most commonly emitted syllable, but is 
virtually never emitted as a single syllable and has a >90% 
probability of being emitted in a train. NNBI, sAFM, dAFM, 
and QCFI-pDFM are always emitted independently, but these 
were infrequently encountered in the sample, while {SFM- 
tOCF and fRFM-NNBI were not emitted at all. SFM is com- 
monly emitted by bats in both the flight room colony as well 
as by bats placed in a small cage. Additional measurements 
at specific times of the 24-h period can give some idea of the 
correlation of calls with the behavioral state or activity of the 
bats. 


IH. DISCUSSION 
A. Taxonomy of communication sounds 


The communication sounds of animals have been de- 
scribed and classified according to the behavioral repertoires 
that they may elicit (Maurus and Ploog, 1984), and generally 
named in an anthropocentric manner, i.e., on the basis of 
how they sound to humans (Tables VII and VIII). This 
method of classification and naming can lead to confusion in 
defining calls since “similar sounding” calls may be pooled 
together even though they are spectrally different and relate 
to subtly different behaviors (Gautier and Gautier-Hion, 
1982). Furthermore, extremes of graded variants of the same 
call may be classified as two calls because of different func- 
tions within overlapping behavioral repertoires. This method 
of categorization also makes it difficult to equate similar 
sounds of different animal species. Thus a short squawk may 
consist of a CF type of syllable or a sinusoidal FM (see Table 
VII). Similarly, different types of noise bursts have all been 
defined as barks and a f{SFM, a dRFM, and a cDFM have all 
been described as a “trill” sound. Alternatively, syllables of 
the same type, which contain a common SFM pattern are 
given quite different names such as whine, squawk, or 
squeak. 

One approach for resolving this issue is to examine how 
the elements of other sensory signals are defined. Visual sig- 
nals can be decomposed into a mixture of specific colors, 
forms, and motion and classified accordingly. Chemical sig- 
nals are characterized and classified on the basis of their 
molecular constitution. Similarly, acoustic signals can also 
be classified on the basis of physical parameters of their fre- 
quency components. This provides a stable classification 
scheme and facilitates further descriptions of acoustic signals 
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based on their biological meaning. A classification based pri- 
marily on the meaning of acoustic signals, however, is un- 
likely to be stable since behavioral studies involve long-term 
research and the results are subject to reinterpretations based 
on new data. On the other hand, physically defined calls are 
independent of the behavioral meaning and a classification 
based on physical parameters is unaffected by our interpre- 
tations of the meaning of calls. For our analysis of the calls 
of the mustached bat, therefore, we classified them purely on 
the basis of their physical structure. Since all animal sounds 
including speech sounds consist of combinations of three 
basic acoustic patterns or elements, i.e., constant frequency 
(CF), frequency modulations (FM), and noise bursts (NB) 
(Suga, 1971, 1992), we have classified and named the com- 
munication sounds according to their spectral composition, 
and the geometric patterns of FM. Our hierarchical scheme 
of stepwise classification of the spectral patterns can be ex- 
panded to include any new sounds observed in the mus- 
tached bat or any other species (Table VII). Our results show 
that mustached bats emit a rich variety of simple syllables 
and can also combine the simple syllables and subsyllables 
to create composites. The behavioral significance of some 
sounds with a similar acoustic structure to those reported 
here is already known. For example, a “warble” emitted by a 
harem male on return to a harem female in his roosting site 
in Carollia perspicallata (Porter, 1979) appears to be a modi- 
fication of the WFMI call emitted by mustached bats. 


B. Structure and classification of calls 


Classifications of sounds on the basis of their physical 
properties can provide important clues about the communi- 
cative potential of the sender and the perceptual abilities of 
the listener, and also provide a reference database for future 
behavioral and neurophysiological studies of acoustic com- 
munication. The grouping of the bats’ calls into different 
types of simple syllables was quite obvious in most cases 
where the predominant call feature corresponded to a basic 
sound pattern, such as in the QCFI, NNBI, and fSFM. The 
physical structure of syllables in the mustached bats’ calls is 
very similar to that observed in the calls of several other bat 
species (see Tables VII and VIII). Several syllables, e.g., 
fRFM, fSFM, rBNB, and gDFM-QCFI, when tape recorded 
and played back at slow speed also become spectrally 
equivalent to the calls of many non-bat species (Rowell and 
Hinde, 1962; Boinski, 1991). Some syllables such as cCDFM 
are found also in the notes of the song repertoires of birds 
and the humpback whale, while other patterns, e.g., bUFM, 
are present as a temporally reversed sequence of frequency 
modulations in the calls of other species (Marler and Pickert, 
1984; Payne and McVay, 1971). 

Although mustached bats can emit stereotypic echoloca- 
tion pulses, the physical structure of their syllables show a 
large degree of inherent variation (see Figs. 8 and 9). As a 
result, syllable types tend to intergrade if defined only on the 
basis of any one parameter. An effective separation can be 
achieved, however, if syllables are defined on the basis of 
multiple parameters. Some of these parameters covary and 
may play an important role in constraining the perception of 
sounds under adverse signal to noise conditions. In order to 
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TABLE VII. Scheme for naming simple syllables in bats applied to examples of communication sounds reported in other species. 


NOMEN! BASED UPON THE 
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ICLATURE SCHEMATIZED GIVEN 
PHYSICAL STRUCTURE OF SYLLABLES SONAGRAMS SOUND NAMES SPECIES REFERENCES 
short, TCF 1 N G S oa aae 1. humpback whale 1. Payne & McVay, ‘71; p. 591. 
True CF (TCFs) (TCFs) verning F s 
fa 8) 2. = |2 whistle 2. whitecrowned sparraw |2. Margoliash, ‘83; p. 1041. 
V pan 1. short squawk L. Myatia lucifugus 1. Fenton, ‘85; p. 107. 
b PEE aan 2 fish saand 2. Dying gumard 2. Pish, '70, p. 159, 162. 
g 2 —== 3. inenaration | 3. rhesus monkey 3. Sales & Pye, ‘74: p. 384. 
F Our ; SS 4 ade ene 4. water shrew 4. Sales & Pye, ‘74; Plate XIV. 
È Quasi CF (QCF) PP 5. audible squeak 6. musk shrew 6. Sales & Pye, ‘74;Plate XIV. 
ae ‘(Se 
4 ——— 1. arrawh phrase 1. Cebus nigrivitiatus 1. Robinson, ‘82; p. 98. 
$ — 2. long low-fr 2. : 
` lon f, GCE 2 Nr fas real |? laboratory rat 2. Sales & Pye, ‘74; p.174. 
3 —_— Sah sound 8 atte ogrom eculpin | 3. Plah; 70; p. 150, 160. 
SS | *P long squawk prysceriemeien ted perspicallata | 4, Fenton, °85; (a) p. 107, (b) p. 108 
| short, NNB (NNBs)| @=——— bark Saccopteryx bilineata Bradbury & Emmana "74; p. 157. 
Narrowband NB (ea 1. fee bee song L black-capped chicadee 1. Ratcliffe & Weiaman, ‘92; p. 214 
oe í = 
2 oarrow-band $ hamste: i 
A long, NNB n narrowband, 2. 3-day-ald r 2. Salea & Pye, "H; p. 161. 
3. Mi "83; p. 1041. 
Ps 3. Sanm- ams- 3. suzz 3. white-crowned sparrow argolisah, "83; p 
2 a 
5 cocoa T. long bark T. Myotis lucifugus T. Fenton, "7; p. 1163. 
L 
ĝ rectan; B 2. ae 2. broad-band call 2. 1-day-old hamster 2. Sales & Pye, "Y4; p. 161. 
Q | BroadbandNB | NB (rBNB) ain Í p z 
2 | (BNB) dé: 3. low-freq.'creak' | 9. bottlenose dolphin 3. Salea & Pye, '74; Plate XII. 
3 3. E scrcoch 4. P. poliocephalus 4. Fenton, '85; p. 108; 
trapezoidal BNB 
(ENB) - 6) s T 5. long call 5. P. poliocephalus 5. Fenton, ‘85; p. 109. 
bent UFM 
(bUFM) Z- harsh scream Rowell and Hinde, '82; p. 285. 
| 1. Fe '85; p. 109. 
bent DFM i Y 1 female contact ee 
(DFM) > NO || 2: sang squeak 2. Thomas et al.,"79; p. 143. 
Ta chatter Ta. Jurgens, 
1 wii 1b hoak nates ib. pee & jeer "14: p.161 
eked DEM 2 ANNA 2 harsh chirrup 2 Foerie, ‘77; p. 206. 
x AAA \ \\ 3. trill 3. Margoliash, ‘83; p. 1041. 
4. back checks 4. Fenton, 85; p. 108. 
Le 
f LN A 8} 1. Smooth chuck 1. Bolnaki, '91; p. 84. 
single HFM XR A |Z panic eal) 2. Canner & Whitwarth, '85; p.759 
( 2A R R ° 
i 3. Bogert, ‘60; p. 176. 
® L~- k 
E 1. Sales & Pye, 74; p. 174. 
3 singte 2. Conner & Whitworth, ‘85; p.759 
i AFM 
~ (AbD 3a.Fenton, ‘77; p.1154. 
E 36 Buchwald et FL, ‘88; p. 124. 
a Arched FM (AFM) 4. Bryan & Newman, 89; p. 422. 
3 1. Boinaki, ‘91; p. 94. 
a double AFM 2. Sales & Pye, "74; p. 185. 
3 (dAFM) 
$ 3. Sales & Pye, "74; p. 207. 
a fixed RFM (RFM) Boinski, 91; p. 94. 
E 
H 






























s wwwvvy" V 
descending RFM | www, PA 
— =A | descending REM Kanwal et al, this manuscript. 
1 un 1. sine wave call 1. Thomaa et al., T9, p 143 
Twa 2. whine 2. Porter, ‘79; p. 3. 
fized SFM (SFM) | 2 n 
3. FSS 3. short squawk 3. Thomas et al., “79, p. 130. 
oonce FM A PANA _| 4 mudble squeak 4. Salea & Pye, '74; Plate XII. 
1a trill 1. Fenton, ‘85; (a). p. 104, ).p-109 
1 Ma 1b isolation trilt 
toothed SFM 2 NNa |2 warble 2 Fenton, 85; p. 108. 
(tSFM) aN uy) 2. two twittera 3. Newman & Wollberg,73a; p 290 
short, WFM -k F 1. LF1. Bryan & Newman, '88; p. 419. 
we ae 
Wrinkled FM : 
(WFM) 4 e ae 1. LP3, HP3 1. human infant 1. Bryan & Newman, 883; p. 422, 
long, WFM pag re 15: 
WMD L ž 2. warning cry 2. Rana clamitans 2. Bogert, '60; p. 176. 


see how many parameters are actually modulated indepen- 
dently, we collapsed the multivariate syllables onto three di- 
mensions and found a reasonably satisfactory distinction be- 
tween the multidimensional boundaries of syllable types. 
According to the bivariate ellipses plotted at the 75% prob- 
ability level, most syllables are separated completely or 
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showed only minor overlap, e.g., bUFM/cDFM, and sAFM/ 
dAFM syllable clusters, within the three-dimensional space. 
Two exceptions are the tightly grouped bDFM and qSFM 
syllables, which are interposed between the domains of 
fRFM and fSFM and exhibit a substantial overlap with them. 
On the basis of this scatter plot, one may consider qSFM as 
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TABLE VIII. Scheme for naming composites in bats applied to examples of communication sounds in other species. 


NOMENCLATURE BASED UPON 


SCHEMATIZED 
THE PHYSICAL COMPOSITION 


SONAGRAMS 





1. FMGE 
gliding Downward FM-long, 
Quasi CF (gDFM-QCF)) 


GIVEN 
SOUND NAME/S 


2. isolation trill 
3. FM glide 


SPECIES REFERENCES 
1. Gould, ‘77; p. 254. 
2. Brown, ‘76; p. 36. 


3. Porter, '79; p. 3. 





1. Leptonycteris 
2. Antrozus pallidus 


3. Carollia perspicaliata 





long, Quasi CF - paraboloid 


Upward FM (QCF1-pUFM) 2. (thwart) 


1. Roman isolation peep 


1. Newman, '85b; p. 319. 
2. Dooling et al., '87; p.371. 


1. white-crowned sparrow 


2. budgerigar 





modulation 
bUFM-TCFs 


sigmoidal freq. 


Saccopteryx bilineata Bradbury & Emmons ‘74; p.160. 





QCFs/fSFM 


call showing atep and 
freq. modulations 


Lagurus lagurus Sales & Pye, '74; p. 190 





2. chuck 
sHFM-QCFs 











1. yap with a prominent 
cackle component, 





1. squirrel monkey 1. Newman, ‘85; p. 108. 


2. squirrel monkey 2. Ploog et al.,'75; p. 250. 











a graded variant of fSFM since the only difference between 
their sound spectra is the inclusion of quasi-CF components 
at different locations within the SFM pattern. bDFM, how- 
ever, is spectrally distinct from both fRFM and fSFM, al- 
though the parameters used in this analysis do not provide 
adequate separation on the basis of the first three principal 
components. 

In the MDS configuration, where additional parameters, 
such as maximum FM depth, delay between two consecutive 
FM sweeps and predominant bandwidth, are taken into ac- 
count, bDFM is placed diagonally across from fSFM and 
fRFM syllable types. Syllables, e.g., TCFs and dAFM, that 
may sound the same to the human ear when played back 
slowly are also separated, although barely, in the MDS con- 
figuration. As expected, syllables with different types of the 
basic sound elements are the most widely separated. Echolo- 
cation pulses, which may be considered as composites con- 
taining two components (CF and FM), are placed in the cen- 
ter of the plot. 

An outstanding feature of calls in bats is the variety of 
simple syllables and composites emitted by conspecifics in 
the same colony. This is in contrast to the simple repeating 
sounds of frogs and toads (Wells and Schwartz, 1984) and 
the stereotypic song sequences of some birds (Marler and 
Pickert, 1984). Our studies show that the composition and 
variation in the call structure of mustached bats is among the 
richest in the sounds produced by animals. Only primate spe- 
cies including the squirrel monkey and macaques produce 
such a rich repertoire of vocalizations (Sutton, 1979). How- 
ever, an objective structural analysis of the parametric 
boundaries of the natural variants of communication sounds 
in these species is lacking. This variation presumably con- 
tains important information such as the identity of the emitter 
(Suga, 1978) and the behavioral context in which a syllable 
variant is emitted. The structural variation also suggests that 
the animal is capable of generalizing variants of syllable 
types to have a common meaning. Interestingly, not all syl- 
lables show the same degree of overall variation. Some of 
the tightly clustered syllables, e.g., the bDFM and WFMs, 
may correspond to warning or alarm calls, where it is critical 
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to avoid ambiguity in the message and where the identify of 
the emitter is unimportant. Behavioral studies, however, are 
necessary to test this hypothesis. 


C. Mechanisms of sound production 


What does our analysis of call structure tell us about the 
mechanisms of sound production in bats? Several interesting 
facts emerge. Examination of the sound spectrogram of calls 
emitted by the mustached bat suggests that mechanisms of 
sound production in this species are conventionally mamma- 
lian. That is, they show clear harmonics of a single funda- 
mental frequency, and the intensity of higher harmonics gen- 
erally decreases in a graded fashion. The spectrum appears to 
be further shaped by the vocal tract, primarily in the form of 
reduced acoustic energy near 30 kHz (Fig. 13). All this is 
consistent with the idea of a single laryngeal source being in 
series with a supralaryngeal filter, as has already been sug- 
gested for this species and other microchiropteran bats (Grif- 
fin, 1974; Novick, 1977; Suthers, 1988). Mechanisms for the 
production of echolocation pulses were examined in detail in 
the mustached bat by Hartley and Suthers (1990). They sug- 
gested that the supralaryngeal tract comprises two separate 
30 kHz antiresonances, one involving the nasal passages, and 
the other related to the cross-sectional area of the vocal tract. 
Since they examined only echolocation pulse emission, they 
did not determine whether these antiresonances were evident 
in other types of sounds. It is clear by examining our sound 
spectrograms that the 30-kHz notch is not always apparent. 
In fact, the presence or absence of the 30-kHz notch appears 
highly variable for most syllable types. We, therefore, specu- 
late that the 30-kHz notch is under voluntary control. It is 
thus possible that the activation of this filtering mechanism 
during emission of a given call either influences the meaning 
of a call or simply reduces the effect of masking by harmon- 
ics of 30-kHz frequencies in the echolocation pulse and its 
echo. 

We also noticed four instances of fSFM-bUFM-TCFs 
vocalizations that are not consistent with conventional mam- 
malian sound production mechanisms [Fig. 12(h)]. For ap- 
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proximately the last 30 ms of this syllable type, there appear 
to be two fundamental frequencies and frequency modulation 
patterns. A sinusoidally modulated fundamental near 10 kHz 
overlaps with the bUFM and TCFs components. This overlap 
suggests the presence of two laryngeal generators. Dual 
sound generators have been described only for the avian syr- 
inx (Greenewalt, 1968). Other types of communication 
sounds with two components have also been observed in 
several other species of bats although a clear explanation of 
their production mechanisms is lacking (Bradbury, 1970, 
1977; Gould, 1977). 

Even though the production of sound in bats has been 
described as conventional, the laryngeal anatomy of the bat 
would seem to allow other possibilities for laryngeal genera- 
tors. In addition to the vocal membranes, which have been 
shown to be the source for generating echolocation pulses 
(Suthers and Fattu, 1973; Suthers, 1988), bats possess two 
other paired structures. These are the vocal folds and ven- 
tricular membranes (Griffin, 1974; Griffiths, 1983; Suthers, 
1988). From the peculiar arrangement of the vocal folds and 
ventricular membranes (Griffin, 1974), it is not clear whether 
these function together by adducting across the midline, or if 
the latter have any function at all. It is thought that vocal 
folds are used to gate vocalizations, and thus allow a rapid 
onset, characteristic of echolocation pulses. We can speculate 
at least three possibilities for the identity of the second gen- 
erator that may be tested experimentally. First, the left and 
right vocal membranes may conceivably oscillate at different 
frequencies in a manner analogous to the independent con- 
trol of left and right syrinxes in birds (e.g., Nowicki and 
Capranica, 1986). Other possibilities are that vocal folds 
serve as the primary oscillator and the ventricular mem- 
branes act as a second sound generator or vice versa. 


D. Syntax 


Since bats frequently combine independently emitted 
simple syllables within composites, we have to ask the ques- 
tion, “what are the rules for joining simple syllables to pro- 
duce composites?” Several syntactical rules can be formu- 
lated from our knowledge of the bat’s repertoire of calls. 
Rules for these types of combinations in communication 
sounds of primates have been referred to as “‘phoneticlike” 
syntax (Snowdon, 1982) and in bird song as syllabic syntax 
(Marler and Peters, 1989), although in the latter short silent 
intervals are included within a syllable. The rules pertaining 
to the construction of composites from the simple syllables 
and subsyllables in the calls of the mustached bat are listed 
below. 

(1) Simple syllables are not conjoined in any random 
fashion for creating composites. From our recordings of the 
call vocalizations, only 11 of the 19 simple syllables are used 
to construct composites. 

(2) The bUFM component is never followed by an at- 
tached syllable whose fundamental is lower than the mean 
terminal frequency of the bUFM. 

(3) In the dRFM-cDFM composite, the dRFM compo- 
nent always precedes cDFM, although the length of dRFM, 
i.e., the number of ripples, may vary from syllable to syl- 
lable. 
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(4) Those syllable types consisting of syllables that are 
always emitted in pairs or in a train (e.g., cCDFM or WFMs) 
are not combined with a syllable type that is always emitted 
singly. 

(5) When syllables that are emitted naturally as a train 
are combined, such as in the (RFM-cDFM combination, a 
train of the first syllable is followed by a train of the next, 
resulting in a complex multisyllabic call. 

(6) An fSFM component usually precedes a QCFs or a 
QCFs-like component. 

(7) A maximum of three simple syllables may be com- 
bined to form a composite. Clear and substantiated examples 
of combinations of more than three components in a com- 
posite have not been observed. 

Only the duration parameter of a simple syllable appears 
to be significantly altered when that syllable is combined 
within a composite, e.g., bUFM (see Fig. 11). This total du- 
ration of a syllable is probably constrained by the lung vol- 
ume and respiratory rate of the animal (Suthers and Fattu, 
1973) and therefore the duration of one component in a com- 
posite is significantly modified. There is no information on 
the normal breathing rate or vital capacity of Pteronotus. Our 
incidental measurements show that the breathing rate of 
hand-held or restrained bats ranges from 158 breaths/minute 
to 300 breaths/minute. However, actual rates may be lower 
and vary depending upon whether the bat is roosting or fly- 
ing. We do know that although most syllables are less than 
100 ms in length, they can be as long as 400 ms. This gives 
a minimal breathing rate of 150 breaths/minute. 

The syntax for creating composites may be further con- 
strained either by mechanisms of sound production or other 
rules of construction and perception of the message. These 
cannot be identified without functional-anatomical and be- 
havioral studies of sound communication. 

Rules governing the phrasing of simple syllables and 
composites in a phrase, monologue or a dialogue (“lexical- 
like” syntax; see Snowdon, 1982 and segmental syntax; see 
Marler and Peters, 1988) are more difficult to define at 
present because of the difficulty in separating sounds of dif- 
ferent bats in a large colony. On the other hand, recording 
from a few bats in a cage may restrict the elaboration of 
behaviors to which syllables and higher order constructs are 
linked. However, lengthy dialogues were occasionally ob- 
served even under these conditions. We can, therefore, make 
a few generalizations from the simultaneous audio and video 
recordings of bats and from the transition analysis of syllable 
pairs. These are listed below. 

1. Simple syllables are vocalized singly or in isosyllabic 
trains for about 70% of their occurrence. 

2. The cDFM, dRFM, WFMs, and bDFM syllables are 
rarely emitted singly and a complete call consists of a vari- 
able length train of similar syllables, although the number of 
syllables in each train may vary. Subsyllables, by definition, 
are not emitted singly and only occur in combinations in 
composites; in this respect they may be equated to the pho- 
nemes of human speech. 

3. Simple syllables and composites may be emitted to- 
gether in a sequence in a call or phrase. Composites are more 
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likely to be paired with a simple syllable than with a com- 
posite. 


E. Acoustic communication and social behavior 


Several studies in primates show that animals may mar- 
ginally alter parts of a call to transmit related bits of infor- 
mation (Struhsaker, 1976; Green, 1975; Petersen, 1982). 
These studies suggest that acoustic communication is more 
highly evolved in animals than was previously suspected. 
Elegant studies by Seyfarth eż al. (1980) have shown that 
vervet monkeys give different alarm calls to different preda- 
tors to warn conspecifics of the source of the danger, e.g., 
from eagles, leopards, or snakes. Marler and co-workers re- 
ported that similar abilities are present in the domestic 
chicken as well (Evans and Marler, 1991). These studies, 
however, are exceptional examples of a careful experimental 
design and analysis using an appropriately selected animal 
model. 

In most other studies of acoustic communication, sounds 
are simply classified on the basis of the behavior associated 
with that vocalization (Winter et al., 1966; Dooling et al., 
1987). A few examples are included in Tables VII and VIII 
(sound names in parantheses). Before establishing intimate 
associations of acoustic communication with social behavior, 
however, it is important to know the physical characteristics 
and the natural structural variations in complex sounds, just 
as it is to know the structure of a society. This is also useful 
for testing whether the cognitive capacity of a species 
matches the variation and complexity of its vocalizations and 
to directly investigate the role of acoustic communication 
during different types of social interactions. Furthermore, in 
most animal species, the same vocalization may be accom- 
panied by different gestures so that the same sound signal 
may be interpreted differently by the receiver. Thus it is dif- 
ficult to conduct an analysis of the communicative signifi- 
cance or information content without having a clear under- 
standing of the sound structure itself. 

The behavioral significance of minor differences in 
sound structure can be studied more accurately in microchi- 
ropteran bats than in most other animals because in this spe- 
cies vocal signals are less likely to be complicated by non- 
vocal signals, e.g., visual gestures, which are quite useless in 
their dark habitat. Thus mustached bats may prove to be 
excellent models for studying the upper limit of complexity 
of acoustic communication in animals. Although our analysis 
of the sound structure of calls was extensive, it is quite likely 
that these bats use additional types of syllables which we 
have not yet recorded, e.g., those emitted during mother- 
baby interactions. 


IV. SUMMARY 


Our studies of the variety and complexity of sound 
structure in the mustached bat suggest that this species uses a 
structurally complex repertoire of sounds that is no less 
elaborate than that of any other mammalian species. Statisti- 
cal analysis suggests that to unambiguously encode the bats’ 
calls, perceptual discrimination of two or more of the inde- 
pendently varying parameters in syllables is essential. Our 
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characterization of syllable types provides an excellent data- 
base for designing acoustic stimuli for behavioral experi- 
ments as well as for the neurophysiology of call processing. 
Laboratory and field studies of the bat’s behavior, however, 
are necessary to know the extent to which the perceptual 
ability and social structure of the mustached bat matches the 
complexity of its communication sound patterns. 
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APPENDIX: LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS OF SYLLABLE 
TYPES 


Syllable Illustrations 
Abbreviation name (figure) 
TCFs =Short, true CF 3(c) 
OCFs =Short, quasi CF 3(d1) 
OCFI =Long, quasi CF 3(e) 
tOCF =Trapezoidal, quasi CF 3(d)2 
NNBs =Short, narrow-band NB 4(a) 
NNBI =Long, narrow-band NB A(b) 
TBNB =Rectangular, broadband NB A(c) 
bUFM =Bent, upward FM 5(a) 
bDFM =Bent, downward FM 5(b) 
cDFM =Checked, downward FM 5(c) 
sAFM =Single, arched FM 5(d) 
dAFM =Double, arched FM 5(e) 
sHFM =Single, humped FM S(f) 
dRFM =Downward, rippled FM 5(g) 
fRFM =Fixed, rippled FM 5(h) 
fSFM =Fixed, sinusoidal FM 6(a) 
qSFM =Quasi, sinusoidal FM 6(b) 
WFMs =Short, wrinkled FM 6(c) 
WFMI =Long, wrinkled FM 6(d) 
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